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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR EXAMINATION 


The temporary abandonment of the high school senior examina- 
tion which has been administered by the North Carolina College 
Conference for the past seven years is deeply regretted. At its 
annual meeting in November, the Conference authorized the Com- 
mittee on College Admissions to continue the examination this year 
and authorized a budget of $1500 for the purpose. But many col- 
leges have not felt it was obligatory upon them to pay the assessment 
of 30 cents for each freshman unless they wished to make use of the 
results of the test. And so the burden of the examinations has fallen 


on a few institutions. The assessments collected last year did not 


meet the cost of the testing program by a wide margin, and it was 
clear enough that collections would be even shorter this year. So, 
before placing an order for the printing of the examination, the Sec- 
retary sent out a letter to the colleges to ascertain whether they would 
be able and willing to pay the assessment this year, because it was 
necessary to know in advance whether the money would be available 
to meet the expense. 

Only a few institutions reported they would pay their assessments. 
Most of them asked to be excused. Several were doubtful. The net 
result was that not one-third of the necessary amount was definitely 
promised. And so, in the light of these facts, the Executive Com- 
mittee decided to call off the testing program for 1933, much to the 
regret of all concerned. It is earnestly hoped that by next year 
conditions will be sufficiently improved to warrant the giving of the 
tests. 

In the meantime, it has been suggested, since the results of the 
test are so serviceable to the high school principals, that the high 
schools codperate with the Conference in meeting the cost of the 
testing program. Should the high schools be willing to do this, it will 
make the cost lighter on all. The benefits derived will more than 
justify the expense. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND FEDERAL RELIEF 

A plan has been approved by Dr. Fred W. Morrison, Director of 
Federal Relief for North Carolina, to provide for a state-wide pro- 
gram of adult education by putting unemployed teachers to teaching 
adult illiterates and to pay them out of Federal Relief funds, will 
prove a God’s blessing both for teachers out of employment and for 
adult illiterates. It impresses one as a most worthy project. It is 
true that the pay will be meagre ($7.50 to $10.00 a week depending 
upon whether a teacher serves one or two centers) and that the term 
will be short (10 weeks). Yet in these precarious times $7.50 a 
week assumes a magnitude of importance for a teacher who has no 
employment and yet has to make her living; and skillful and devoted 
teachers working with those who are eager to learn can accomplish 
wonders in ten weeks. 

According to the statements recently published by the press, 


teachers of these classes will be selected by the county superintendents 


and the superintendents of public welfare. A minimum of ten stu- 
dents will be required at each center. Text-books and necessary 
materials are to be furnished by the state department of education, 
in so far as possible; records of attendance and of work accom- 
plished will be kept, and reports of achievements will be made to the 
state department. The plan has the hearty support of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and with the backing of the club women 
and the State Department of Education its success should be assured. 


THE SCHOOL CRISIS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


According to a news release from the United States Office of 
Education, the educational crisis is more severe in the United States 
than in foreign countries. “The depression,” says the release, “ap- 
pears to have affected education in the United States more than it 
has the schools of approximately forty foreign countries, according 
to reports received in the Federal Office of Education.” Replies to 
an inquiry were received from 15 Latin-American countries, 14 
European, 3 Asiatic, and 3 African countries, Newfoundland, the 9 
provinces of Canada, New Zealand, and the 6 states of Australia. 
Excerpts from these reports make interesting reading. Here are 
some of them: 

Canada. “Provinces of Canada are quite generally withholding 
school building programs and in some cases reducing salaries, but 
school attendance is increasing and educational expansion has slowed 
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down, not halted. Education, less than other governmental activities, 
is suffering from budget retrenchment.” 

Mexico. The National Government of Mexico “seems determined 
to carry on its educational renaissance ‘despite the depression,” as is 
revealed by the fact that “school expenditures from the national 
treasury have steadily increased since 1927.” 

Other Countries to the South of Us. “No special changes of im- 
portance have come in the educational situation in Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, and Haiti.” “In Peru, El Salvador, and Honduras the 
schools have suffered. Brazil’s revolution, Nicaragua’s civil war and 
earthquake, and political disturbances in Cuba, more than economic 
depression, have interrupted educational progress.” 

Albania. Little Albania in the Balkan peninsula sends the most 
cheering message of all: “There is no period of depression in Al- 
bania.” 

Italy. “Italy is carrying on its expanding financial program, and 
education is receiving its share of the expenditure.” 

The Irish Free State. “So far, education expenditure remains 
unaffected. . . . Education is at present seeing the fulfillment of a 
big reform program begun by the Irish Government in 1922 and 
now nearing completion.” 

England. “The depression caught England in the midst of an 
educational reorganization along the lines proposed in the Hadow 
Report,” says the editor of the release. ‘Teachers’ salaries were re- 
duced 10 percent and other reductions were compelled, but a review 
of the year 1932 shows that education and school health services held 
up well. Higher fees are proposed for secondary schools.” 

France. Is planning to make all secondary schooling free of 
tuition. 

The release contains brief statements about budgets for education 
in many other European and some of the Asiatic countries. In gen- 
eral, it may be said, budgets have been reduced and progress slowed 
up. However, all countries, large and small, are determined, it would 
seem, to keep their schools going and to make all necessary sacri- 
fices to provide the best educational opportunity their resources will 
permit. 
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BY MOK&OR ACROSS THE SYRIAN DESERT 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 
The University of North Carolina 


NTIL a decade ago the Syrian desert was unconquered and 
U forbidding, and it had always made a dangerous and stiff game 
for any man who undertook to cross it. The journey from Bagdad 
to Damascus had to be made, when made at all, in antique manner 
by pain of camel’s legs or else by the old, long and tedious route down 
the Tigris, through the Persian Gulf, on to Bombay, back across the 
Arabian Sea, up through the Red Sea via Port Said, thence along 
the Mediterranean coast to Beirut or Haifa, and finally across the 
Lebanons. Either way was hard going and required a month or 
more. About a dozen days were necessary even for the fastest racing 
camels to take the mails from Bagdad to Damascus. 

But now conditions of desert travel are very different. The once 
splendid city of Haroun al Raschid and of Sinbad the Sailor is within 
twenty-eight hours of the oldest city in the world and only a week 
from London. And you can make the journey across this vanquished 
frontier of almost 600 miles of sandy, barren waste of unbroken 
desert in safety and comparative comfort on immense balloon tires 
under Philadelphia-made-six-wheeler Pullman saloon cars especially 
designed for the desert journey. These new ships of the desert are 
rapidly replacing camels as means of transport, crowding these patient 
beasts of burden off the ancient caravan trails, and bringing this early 
cradle of civilization close to the Western world. Iraq (the old 
Mesopotamia) now lies on the quickest route to Persia and India as 
a result of this modern motor transportation, which yearly increases 
in popularity for passengers as well as for mail and goods. 

This motor transport across the Syrian desert is a legacy left in 
that part of the Near East by the great war. But credit for the re- 
markable undertaking is due to the enterprise of two New Zealand 
brothers, Normal and Gerald Nairn, who had served in Palestine 
under General Allenby. After the war they opened up the route 
across the desert which was so full of dangers and had swallowed up 
many thousands of intrepid men in the past. But the Nairn brothers 
conquered the dreadful waste and in doing so made a conquest that 
not even celebrated military conquerors had ever attempted. 

True, the experience of others helped these young explorers. 
During the war the British flyers had discovered that automobile 
tracks in sand on the edge of the desert were visible from an altitude 
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of 5,000 feet. The desert had even defied the boldest air patrol pilots, 
many of whom had lost their way temporarily and some of the 
aviators and their planes have never been found. [ven now the 
luckless ones sometimes come to grief. But it was argued that if an 
automobile could be made to cross the desert the flying machines 
could follow its tracks. 

In May, 1921, the British Royal Air Force directed a survey 
party to plan a course by compass and select an air-mail route. By 
this means a track was made across the desert in seven days and on 
the way back a landing field was located every fifty miles. But the 
automobile tracks faded in a few months and became useless for the 
planes. Then an armored outfit was sent out and an American 
tractor, pulling two plows, chugged its toilsome way through two 
deep furrows from Amman, in Transjordania, to Ramadi, on the 
Euphrates, and about eighty miles from Bagdad. This achievement, 
made in two weeks, enabled airplanes to cross with reasonable safety 
from Damascus to Bagdad and served to guide mail planes on their 
way from Bagdad to Cairo, over the same route along which trains 
of slow-moving camels had carried silks, rugs, spices and grain for 
centuries. This became the air-mail route and is still used by the 
Imperial Airways. 

3ut the enterprising New Zealanders did not have to rely upon 
the work of the air force. In April of 1923 they set out to conquer 
the desert route by motor transport. The air route followed a course 
a bit south of west most of the distance from Bagdad to Amman via 
Rutba Wells. But to reach Bagdad the route must turn somewhat 
northerly from Rutba, and this uncharted way the Nairns took. For 
this initial crossing were used four American touring cars, filled with 
supplies of oil, gasoline, water, tires, springs, and other spare parts, 
camping equipment and provisions. In four days of very trying 
difficulties the adventurers (there were six men in the party) reached 
3agdad by the aid of the compass. 

During the next six months other successful journeys were made 
by the Nairns, who in October of 1923 opened the regular weekly 
service, which, at good going, often maintains a speed of forty miles 
an hour across the desert. Several other companies, chiefly native, 
have established services from Damascus to Bagdad, and thousands 
of men, women and children, foreign and native, make their way 
annually by motor vehicle across the desert which had been so long 
forbidding because it was so full of dangers. 

The perils were not instantly removed from the desert by the ad- 
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vent of the motor cars and the powerful busses. Neither the French 
authorities in Syria nor the British in Iraq would offer the Nairns 
protection from the hostile Bedouins or desert robbers when the New 
Zealanders planned the service. But tribute of 2,000 gold pounds 
(then nearly $10,000) a year paid to the sheik of a powerful desert 
tribe brought the promise of protection, which was fairly well kept. 
Later, the success of the venture being assured, the promoters found 
the civil and military authorities of Syria and Iraq interested and 
helpful and willing to guarantee the security of the route. 

But the transportation company was required to make the cross- 
ings regularly, in convoy, and adequately provisioned. The police do 
not even now give permission for a lone motor car to start across the 
desert, although the air police have practically put a stop to the 
ancient occupation of raiding by the Bedouin tribes, who so often held 
up travelers in contempt of French or British authority. Departures 
of the desert ships are announced by telegraph, “pilots” may even 
take the convoys out a distance if the weather is bad, and assistance 
is kept in readiness to rush out if the convoys fail to arrive at their 
destination on schedule. 

In some ways the journey across the desert in a motor bus re- 
sembles a sea voyage. The passenger must book his accommodations 
in advance, a representative of the transportation company calls upon 
him at his hotel in Damascus or Bagdad to make certain that passport, 
visa, police, immigration and customs requirements have been met, 
and friends come to the station to see him off and wave him a bon 
voyage. 

A brief call is made at the immigration office in Damascus, and 
out near the Syrian border the police examine passports and luggage. 
Luncheon is served near midday, tea late in the afternoon, and about 
8 o'clock in the evening the convoy calls at Rutba Wells, a fortified 
caravanserai built by the "Iraqi Government, a very comfortable rest 
house, equipped with electric lights and fans, wireless outfit, bed- 
rooms, a dining room, and lounge, and administered by the transporta- 
tion company, where the traveler finds a table d’hote dinner, a 
l’Anglaise including pudding and as staple a drink as was ever dis- 
tilled in Glasgow. If he wishes, he may break the journey and sleep 
there for the night. If not, he may go on after a two-hours’ rest. 

And at Ramadi, three hours from Bagdad and again on the edge 
of that city, he witnesses the same formalities by the "Iraqi police 
and customs and immigration officials as the Syrian officials went 
through with the morning before. The last stop is made at the huge 
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garage on New street in Bagdad, near the principal hotels, to which 
the luggage is distributed by the company’s porters. 

The traveler’s first experience on this remarkable journey across 
the desert will long remain fresh in his memory. He recalls the 
anticipation of the trip during the days prior to his departure from 
Damascus, the rather dashing feeling that he had, the strange sense 
of enterprise, and the imaginative (or real) dangers that lurk on 
that wilderness of sand. He tries to accept the desert adventure with 
the dignified calm common to practical travelers. But he knows full 
well that deserts will be deserts, the applications of science to the 
contrary. He has a strange feeling as he seeks to cross a region unin- 
habited except by wandering and hostile Bedouins and so little known 
by white men, a tract of devastating wind storms, where nature and 
the Arab nomads so easily conquer any who try to cross or to wander 
there. 

The day before we set out on the desert trip, a representative of 
the company called upon us at our hotel in Damascus to ask about 
our passports, luggage, and health. The convoy was to leave on 
schedule at 7 :30 the following morning although the weather reports 
showed rain for a hundred miles in the desert. He wished us a 
pleasant trip. 

We assembled at the proper place and time, saw our luggage on 
the huge bus and found our chairs reserved in our names. We soon 
put off in a flurry of snow, followed the pilot several miles over the 
slipper trail that led to the desert, and acknowledged his good wishes 
as he turned back, while the great white ship headed toward the re- 
nowned land between the two rivers. We were now in the drab and 
desolate expanse that unmistakably declared itself the desert which 
most of the seventeen passengers were looking upon for the first time. 
Some read, a few talked, some dozed, and four of us played bridge 
in the morning and again in the afternoon, some resorted to introspec- 
tion, while others sought vainly for variety in the flat, featureless, 
arid, and illimitable desert landscape as we dashed over that roadless 
sand, which has been theatricalized into stealthy mystery. 

The two British drivers spelled each other at intervals of three 
or four hours day and night during the long run, unbroken except for 
brief stops for lunch and tea and two hours at Rutba. They filled 
the passengers with confidence in their skill as drivers and their 
knowledge of the desert. On the trip one of the drivers, who had 
brought along his fowling piece, gathered up five “wild turkeys,” shot 
on the wing after exciting chases, a dozen grouse, and a full-grown 
wolf, so we heard. 
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The sky cleared a few hours from Damascus and the desert was 
bone dry the remainder of the way. The journey was crowded with 
the fantastic and shimmering mirage which is said to be more decep- 
tive in the Syrian desert than anywhere else. You approach, pursue, 
and then are surrounded by it. Now it is an isolated lake, now a 
vignette of the seashore, onto which the waves are rolling, now a 
refreshing pool, only a few yards away over to the left or the right, 
and now it is gone. 

The route is not straightaway; it must turn and twist now and 
then around these obstacles to good desert going. Nor is there one 
main trail or track from Damascus to Bagdad. The increasing use 
of the desert route by motor cars and trucks does not deepen the 
tracks. Instead, the drivers are constantly making new tracks in the 
hope of finding a route less obstructed. Like the sea, the desert is 
trackless, although the “lanes” take a general direction. And the 
lesert transport companies, as the steamship lines, have no expense 
for road beds. Not an ounce of energy is expended on building or 
maintaining the desert route. 

The sun had glared down for hours as the desert moved by us. 
Late in the afternoon it seemed to hang many moments indifferently 
on the edge of the world and then sank, darkness came, and the desert 
cooled off so rapidly that we had to hire blankets at Rutba for the 
remaining half of the journey. 

Refreshed at Rutba, two hundred miles from anywhere, we set 
out at 10 o’clock for Bagdad. We passed through the gates of the 
garrison and out into the darkness. The lights in the big white 
steamer of the desert were turned out. Most of the passengers ap- 
peared to sleep intermittently during the ten hours that separated 
them from Ramadi, the last “port of call” before Bagdad; and at 
least one slept very soundly, judging from the stertorous oblivion in 
which he traveled through the ceaseless monotony across those sands. 

3ut relief came in the stars, that brought fascinating variety. 
The traveler can never forget his first clear night in the desert. He 
does not know that there are so many stars as are studded in the 
heavens and light his way across the baked surface of the naked 
desert. And he will doubtless fancy that if he had lived at Ur in the 
days of Terah and Abraham, or at Babylon in the days of Belshazzar 
or Nebuchadnezzar, he, too, should have started a cult of the stars— 
they are so friendly, so numerous, and so near at hand. 
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PROCEDURES IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
COLLATERAL READING 


Frances N. AHL, M.A. 
Glendale High School, Glendale, California 


T IS generally recognized by the progressive high schools of 
I America that really effective teaching in history cannot be done 
without the use of collateral reading. The successful management 
of this reading brings with it many serious problems. Problems of 
aims and purposes, problems of finding and selecting suitable mate- 
rial, problems of assigning and checking that material are important 
in the consideration and evaluation of procedures in the management 
of collateral reading. This paper is devoted to a discussion of these 
and other similar problems. 


Wuy CoLLATERAL READING? 


One of the first uses of collateral reading is to stimulate interest 
in the subject of history and to make it vital and meaningful. Wide 
reading is necessary to put meaning into the vague generalizations of 
the text, to supply the details that give color and form and life—de- 
tails that make history a real joy and pleasure. It is when the teacher 
slavishly follows a textbook chapter by chapter, and page by page, 
that the students are likely to find their history “dull” or “dry” or 
too difficult to understand. Collateral reading is the best means of 
getting away from the old textbook method of political history, “made 
up of a bore of dates that refuse to stay memorized, and names 
tripled-plated against imagination and as hard to connect with real 
life as it is to believe that mummies in a museum ever breathed and 
walked.” Collateral reading puts emphasis upon the economic, social, 
and scientific factors in human development. It is through these 
factors that the teacher can appeal to the individuality of her boys 
and girls. And this type of appeal is most essential in creating an 
abiding interest in history. For unless the students are interested and 
really enjoy history, how long will the subject influence them for 
good? How long will they continue to read history after the actual 
class work is ended ? 

Another purpose of collateral reading is to afford different points 
of view. When history is taught solely from a textbook, students 
accept one authority as final. When they read accounts of the same 
event or episode in several references, they not only widen their 
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information and enrich their ideas, but they gain different interpreta- 
tions of history. 

Soon they compare various authorities. They begin to question, 
to investigate, to search out the truth. In short, a critical attitude is 
created, independent judgment fostered, and a beginning, at least, 
made in the application of the historical method. 


TRAINING IN UsE oF Books 


To train her students in the use of books and libraries is one of 
the biggest opportunities of the history teacher. At the beginning of 
the semester, instructions about the location, arrangement and use of 
the library should be given each class. The mechanics of a book such 
as the table of contents, index, footnotes and appendices should be 
explained. Lessons in where to find information, and how to obtain 
the most from that information should be made a part of the collateral 
reading work. 

In order that the aims of collateral reading may be fully realized, 
there must be an adequate library. It is the duty of the history 
teacher to do her part to secure the necessary equipment, and to 
exercise the greatest care in the selection of all books. A well balanced 
library should contain some parallel texts; a goodly number of one- 
volume narratives with a more complete account than the text ; biog- 
raphies ; books dealing with the economic, social and industrial life; 
books treating of a definite period, topic or movement ; constitutional 
and diplomatic discussions; collections of original sources and docu- 
ments ; diaries, reminiscences, letters etc.; atlases; historical poetry 
and a considerable range of historical novels. Duplicate copies of 
the more valuable works should be secured. 

The next responsibility of the history teacher is to become fully 
familiar with the available material in the library so that she can 
make wise selections for the collateral reading requirements. She 
must understand her boys and girls, their individual needs and in- 
terests. She must think in terms of assignments that will furnish a 
broader understanding of the subject, that will acquaint her pupils 
with the best historical authorities, that will arouse interest in history 
and cultivate an enduring taste for historical literature. 

With these aims in mind, it is evident that collateral reading 
should be assigned not by pages but by topics, and that the assign- 
ments should be made primarily to the best detailed books of the 
period not to other textbooks. There should be a definite and specific 
purpose in mind and that purpose should never be merely to impose 
a task of reading so many pages. 
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AN INTEGRAL PART OF CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


If the students are to derive the fullest benefit from their col- 
lateral reading, it must be made an integral phase of the classroom 
procedure. There should be no prescribed day for collateral; every 
day should be a collateral reading day. Sufficient reading in addition 
to the text should be required to make the daily assignments mean- 
ingful and concrete. Some days it is necessary to make the entire 
assignment from outside references. Then again only a topic or two 
may require further reading. The amount of the collateral to be 
assigned depends upon the fullness of the textbook treatment of the 
topics, and the abilities and interests of the boys and girls. 

The task of making the assignment is a relatively simple matter. 
If the teacher has her course carefully outlined for the semester and 
if the collateral reading forms a regular part of her outline, then she 
can quickly indicate the required and the suggested readings as she 
gives the daily assignments. 

I find it advisable to distribute mimeographed sheets of references 
that are available in the school and city library whenever we enter a 
new field of study such as the Constitutional Period, or the Jack- 
sonian Era or the Age of Big Business. Then I often go a step 
further, especially in the weaker classes, and suggest references espe- 
cially good on the personnel of the Constitutional Convention, the 
compromises of the Convention, the character of Jackson, Jackson 
and Calhoun etc. I include in these lists references to historical 
novels and historical poems for I am ever reminded of the fact that 
the teacher must create the illusion and the realization of bygone 
days and dead heroes; and that historical novels and poems amplify 
and complete the accounts and inculcate an atmosphere for the sub- 
ject. 

The teacher who reads widely and understands the reading tastes 
of her boys and girls will have little difficulty in arousing their in- 
terests in books. Formal requirements cannot be expected to awaken 
interest in collateral assignments. High school pupils require a cer- 
tain amount of definite guidance in the selection of references. If 
they are not properly directed in their reading they are likely to 
waste time, lose interest and find their history a burden rather than 
a pleasure. Students should be allowed considerable latitude in the 
choice of books. However, there are times when certain readings 
should be required of the entire class. 

One of the best ways to get the boys and girls to enjoy their col- 
lateral reading is to make constant reference to the books in class. 
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Whenever we add a new book to the library that I wish my students 
to become acquainted with, I take it to my classroom for a few 
periods, call their attention to it, pass it around during the supervised 
study period and soon many are eager for it. 

When studying the causes of the American Revolution, I tell 
them the value of Van Tyne’s chapter on that topic. As we enter 
the Constitutional Period, I refer them to Farrand, Making of the 
Constitution. Perhaps I interest them in Franklin’s part in the Con- 
vention by telling them anecdotes about Franklin. Sometimes I 
read passages from Bassett’s or Parton’s biography of Jackson, or 
again | call attention to Gerald Johnson’s novel “An Epic in Home- 
spun.” During our study of the Civil War I find it easy to arouse 
an interest in Mrs. Willsie Morrow’s historical novels “Forever 
Free” and “With Malice toward None.” 

While studying Wilson’s administrations, I appeal to some of the 
pupils through the finest passages of the “Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House” or “Eight Years with Wilson” by Secretary Houston. 
Several days after | had read passages from these particular books, 
one of the students, who had a taste for substantial historical reading, 
stopped at my desk and told me that he could have one of the two 
works for Christmas and asked which one I would advise. Later he 
proudly displayed the acquisition to his library. 

Aviation always proves an interesting subject to a group of high 
school boys and girls. If a few paragraphs are read them from “The 
Falcons of France,” they are at once eager to read this novel of the 
World War. 

CAREFUL CHECKING AND REPORTING HELPFUL 

The problem of checking collateral becomes much simpler when 
once the interest of the class is aroused in the work. The students 
should be required to keep an accurate record of their reading ref- 
erences by author, title and page. Some of the larger high schools 
have cards printed for this purpose and use a uniform system in all 
the history classes. Regardless of the methods used in the manage- 
ment of the reading, some plan should be adopted either by classes 
or departments whereby a record is kept of the reading reported by 
the individual pupils. 

The oral report method is one of the most effective means of 
handling collateral reading. The reports should be informal in nature, 
and should be well given from a few notes or a brief outline. They 
should not exceed three minutes in length. Such reports offer splen- 
did training in gathering information and organizing it effectively. 
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When several students are assigned the same topic, opportunity is 
afforded for the evaluation of evidence and the creation of a critical 
attitude. 

Sometimes more extensive reading may be required, and the re- 
ports illustrated by pictures or slides shown with a projection lantern. 

Again students may be asked to prepare written summaries, out- 
lines or digests that require reading in addition to the textbook. To 
prevent such work from degenerating into mere copying, I often have 
the material for the paper gathered outside of class but the actual 
writing of the paper done during the recitation period. 

Frequently the collateral, together with the textbook material, can 
be checked by class discussions or oral quizzes. Either of these 
methods can be used to fuse new life into the subject if the teacher 
so frames her questions as to bring out the human element in history. 
Thus the skeleton of the subject becomes so clothed and vivified that 
the boys and girls go on reading because of their interest in the work. 

In certain respects the individual conference plan is most potent 
in directing and checking the reading interests of the individual 
pupils. The time element necessitated by this plan is perhaps more 
easily met in those schools where provision is made for the supervised 
study period. 

RESOURCEFULNESS OF INSTRUCTOR 

A large part of the effectiveness of collateral reading as a neces- 
sary and integral part of the daily work depends upon the resource- 
fulness and systematic planning of the instructor. There must be 
adequate organization of the teacher's work, continual preparation of 
bibliographies, a wide and competent knowledge of books, an interest 
in the subject of history and an enthusiasm for historical literature. 
In general, procedures in the management of collateral reading must 
be adopted to take into consideration the needs, capabilities, and 
interests of the boys and girls. 





THE BIG FIFTEEN AMONG ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES 
According to The World Almanac for 1933 the names and en- 


dowments of the fifteen most heavily endowed American educational 
institutions are as follows: 


Harvard University .........$117,204,250 Johns Hopkins University ..$ 30,807,421 
Yale University ice Coes 95,575,043 University of Texas .......... 30,984,032 
Columbia University ......... 86,113,328 Princeton University maid wae 27,172,009 
University of Chicago ........ 61,502,851 Cornell University .......... 25,039,469 
Massachusetts Institute of Northwestern University ...... 24,450,000 

Technology ........+.. : 34,770,000 Duke University . . cctccs Seppeuare 
University of Rochester ....... 33,800,000 Vanderbilt University ........ 20,000,000 
Stanford University .. .. 31,500,000 Washington University ....... 18,565,286 
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BOOKS AND READING 
Selected by Nora Beust, University of North Carolina 

Books OF INTEREST TO THE STUDENT 
HERE are two new biographies of Christopher Columbus. 
- Edna Potter tells the story of and illustrates Christopher Co- 
lumbus: the story of a great adventure (Oxford, $2). May Lamber- 
ton Becker has written a foreword saying, “When I read this little 
book I felt as if I had known Columbus, himself.” The author tells 
the story briefly, emphasizing the facts that strengthen Columbus’ 
hope of finding a westward passage by way of water to India. The 
book has continuity and life. The facts are presented in a straight- 
forward fashion, but there is considerable interest built up about 
Columbus as an individual. The bright end sheets, colorful illustra- 
tions, well-spaced page with clear, large type make the volume one 
that fourth grade children would readily be interested in reading. 
Older children, however, will read the book with pleasure and profit, 
for the material is presented without condescension. An excellent 
list of sources of information follows the foreword. Charlotte 
Brewster Jordan, Discovering Christopher Columbus, illustrated with 
photographs and documents collected by the author, (Macmillan, $3) 
is a volume to be read by those in the junior high school and upwards, 
although the excellent photographic illustrations and reproductions 
of manuscripts could well be used with younger readers. The text 
is written in easy conversational style. An American boy named 
Christopher visits Spain. He has an opportunity to see the historical 
New Year’s Pageant given to celebrate the conquest of the Moors. 
There is a visit to the Alhambra, to Barcelona, to Montserrat, Burgos, 
Valladolid, Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, and finally to Palos, 
the starting place of Columbus for his famous voyage. The trip 
through Spain by the youthful American Columbus reveals interest- 
ing information about the habits, customs, art, religion and landscape 
of the country. The account will be of inspirational and practical 
value in securing a background for the study of Spain and Columbus. 
The events in the life of Columbus are listed briefly in the Appendix. 
Some knowledge of the discoverer is necessary to insure the appre- 
ciation of Miss Jordan’s work, who is remembered as the translator 

of Ibanez, “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 
Youth curious about our country, as well as educators, will rejoice 
in Gertrude Hartman, These United States and How They Came 
To Be, (Macmillan, $5), and Leo Huberman, We, The People 
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(Harper, $3). Both books are written in the form of continuous 
narratives that show the gradual transition from one significant period 
to the next rather than after the manner of the histories that enu- 
merate periods without continuity, except that there is included a list 
of causes and effects which, however, are not presented as part of 
the fabric of civilization. Leo Huberman is a member of the staff 
of the City and Country School of New York. His style is dra- 
matic. He has done for the teen age child studying United States 
history what Hillyer did for the middle age group in The Child’s 
History of the World. The book is filled with excellent anecdotes 
and analogies. The opening sentence, “Have you ever played with a 
magnet and a bunch of iron filings? . . . That magnet was Amer- 
ica.” Throughout the volume there are long telling quotations from 
original sources. The reader is constantly confronted with source 
material that is used effectively in arousing an interest and under- 
standing of the period discussed. Typical chapter headings are: 
Here they come; Beginnings; Materials, men, machinery, money; 
and, The have-nots vs. the haves. The emphasis in the book is on 
the importance of the role played by economics in history. It is a 
stimulating, thought-provoking volume for young people in their 
teens. The selected bibliography contains such titles as, John 
Brown’s Body, Laughing Boy, and Giants in the Earth; source mate- 
rial is referred to specifically by page; volumes that are suitable for 
children’s reading are starred; and there is an excellent index 
together with a table of presidential administrations listed. The book 
has a very attractive format including a well-printed page on opaque 
paper. 

Gertrude Hartman, formerly editor of Progressive Education has 
produced an invaluable volume for the student and teacher of the 
modern school. Her style is always clear and has a pictorial quality 
that is of great importance to the young history student in his attempt 
to visualize the past. The whole tone of Miss Hartman’s book is 
that of sympathetic searching for understanding of the social prob- 
lems that confront the world today. The book can probably be used 
effectively by a bit younger child than the one reading Huberman. 
Miss Hartman begins with the Indian rather than with the European 
as Mr. Huberman does. Then follow these chapters: Spices and a 
new world; In the great days of Spain; English pirates and Spanish 
gold; . . . and finally America grows up. Miss Hartman empha- 
sizes old world backgrounds and sociological trends rather than the 
economic. The book is literally filled with many well-chosen illustra- 
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tions from contemporary sources. The author goes a step farther 
than Randolph Adams who, in his Gateway to American History 
developed the history of exploration and settlement of the American 
continent mainly through the reproductions of old engravings. The 
present volume uses the reproductions to illuminate the text. The 
book will undoubtedly arouse interest in the study of American his- 
tory. It is not a reference book but a volume that a child will read 
because of the interest created in the characters of history through 
their human interpretation by the author. The book is well printed. 
The illustrations are an outstanding feature. 

First Ladies, by Kathleen Prindiville, decorations by Undine 
Dunn (Macmillan $2) is the life story of our presidents’ wives, dis- 
cussed in chronological order. Something of the early life. educa- 
tion and home environment have been included. The author attempts 
to show the influence that the mistress of the White House has in 
history. The interesting silhouette decorations which preface each 
chapter have caught the dominant note of the period and the bi- 
ographical sketch which follows. The account is told with zest in 
a manner that appeals both to the youngsters in the high school, and 
to grown-ups. The source books listed for each subject as well as 
the general list will be very useful in the study of American history. 

Boys will enjoy J. Frank Dobie’s On the Open Range, illustrated 
by B. C. Mead (Southwest Press, $1.50). Mr. Dobie who has taught 
at the University of North Carolina, says in the Preface: “I should be 
much humiliated should anyone buy this book under the delusion that 
it is a history of the open range. In the formal sense it is not 2 
history at all. Yet that the tales and narratives composing it will in 
the end teach the truest kind of history, I have not the least doubt.” 
The author includes human incidents relating to the life of wild game 
and of other wild life such as panthers, prairie dogs, bears. The 
mustangs, the pony express, the cowboy, buried treasure, and lost 
mines are all fascinating subjects of other tales in this valuable book. 
Suggested readings are grouped under the following headings: 
Animals and Hunters of Animals: The World of Cattle; Horses and 
Horsemen: Indians: Spanish Mexican Background; and Folk-lore. 
\ list of words, names, and phrases peculiar to the open range is 
included. 

High school students will receive modern understanding of 
Roman history from the days when it was a small city state to its 
golden age of empire under Augustus Caesar in Gordon King’s The 
Rise of Rome, with portrait drawings by Gustav Jensen (Doubleday, 
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$3.50). The history is built up around outstanding personalities who 
helped shape the destinies of the people. Though there are few dates 
and the book is definitely readable, still the author does not play up 
the picturesque to the neglect of issues that are of fundamental im- 
portance to the student of history. The format of the book is 
unusual as the modern style of the text. In the portraits the artist 
endeavored to show “That essence of personality, which is almost 
independent of time and space.” ‘Take for instance Cleopatra. “It 
is not so important to depict what she looked like, as the effect she 
had on men.” ‘There are also reproductions of historical scenes and 
works of art. 

Boys like to have a good new adventure story. Charles Nordhoff 
and James Norman Hall in Mutiny on the Bounty (Little, $2.50) 
have written probably the outstanding sea story of some years. 
These authors have collaborated in a former volume, Falcons of 
France, which is one of the most thrilling accounts of the exploits of 
air pilots during the late war. In the present story the authors have 
made use of an actual mutiny that occurred on the ship Bounty, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Bligh. The historical facts are accurately 
recorded. There is plenty of romance and adventure in the South 
Seas. 

Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, illus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese (Winston, $2.50) is an illuminating story of 
a young Chinese country boy’s experiences beginning as an apprentice 
at a coppersmith’s establishment in the city of Chungking. Condi- 
tions in China today form the authentic background for the absorbing 
tale. This was a Junior Literary Guild selection. 

Mrs. Florence W. Ayscough’s Firecracker Land; pictures of the 
Chinese world for younger readers; with illustrations by Lucille 
Doublas, (Houghton, $3) is a book that, though written for young 
people, will appeal to adults also. The author writes from a rich 
experience of residence and study in the Orient. She tells of her 
early days in China; a winter in Boston; life as a bride in Shanghai. 
The account of her building a Chinese house is told with the same 
buoyant enthusiasm that characterize the succeeding chapters that tell 
of her friends, Chinese art, and travel. The author who is also an 
artist and poet includes some charming verse reflecting China and the 
Chinese. A Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Books OF INTEREST TO THE LIBRARIAN AND TEACHER 


The Right Book for the Right Child; a graded buying list of 
children’s books. John Day, $2.50. 
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“The books in this volume have been selected and annotated by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Library Work with Children of 
the American Library Association, under the Chairmanship of Mary 
S. Wilkinson, Director of Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. The book has been graded by the 
Research Department of the Winnetka Public Schools, under the 
supervision of Vivian Weedon, Director of the Research Department 
and Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois.” 

The list is designed to help parents, teachers and librarians, select 
books for children beginning with the pre-school age through the 
junior high school. There is a special list of poetry which is not 
graded. Some picture books that contain few words are also not 
graded. There is an author, title, and subject index. The list of 
books included has been selected with discrimination. The bibliog- 
raphy is highly recommended as a buying list. 

F. J. Harvey Darton, Children’s Books in England: five centuries 
of social life, Cambridge at the University Press; New York, Mac- 
millan, $4. At last the story of children’s books in England has been 
written as a continuous whole and in relation to the social life of the 
country. The author shows how children’s books have always been 
the scene of a battle between instruction and amusement, between 
restraint and freedom, between hesitant morality and spontaneous 
happiness. He believes that the liberals began to gain ground during 
the reign of Victoria. The account contains many human anecdotes ; 
information for the book collector ; much to interest the teacher, and 
excellent suggestions for further reading. The history ends at about 
1901. Barrie, De la Mare, A. A. Milne, and Keneth Grahame. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, edited by Zaidee 
Brown. The H. W. Wilson Company, 958-972 University Avenue, 
New York. Sold on a service basis, write for price. This new edition 
contains a classified list and a dictionary catalog of 3300 books. 
Books for first purchase are starred and the most desirable titles are 
double starred. The junior and senior library titles are distinguished 
by symbols. Pamphlets, pictures, and maps are included directly 
after the entry of books in the first part of the catalog. It is an ad- 
mirably annotated bibliography to have, even though money for books 
is not plentiful. The analytical entries of parts of books will assist 
the librarian to find the material in the books on the shelves. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 











TUDENTS and teachers request, more often perhaps than any- 
S thing else, information concerning the conduct of a French Club. 
The club has become rather much of a fixture in most schools. If 
properly conducted it may be made a very valuable and worthwhile 
adjunct of the language course. We have long sought a book which 
would give us something more than the meagre information contained 
in the books available up to the present. 

There has just appeared Le Cercle Frangais, by R. P. Jameson. 
(D. C. Heath and Co., 1932) Professor Jameson has made a rather 
exhaustive study of materials for the French Club. The bibliography 
alone, at the end of each chapter, would justify one’s possessing the 
book. 

It will be possible to mention here only a few of the outstanding 
chapters, which will serve to indicate what one may expect in this 
book: I. L’Oeuvre Du Cercle, III. Conduite De La Séance, IV. 
Election Du Bureau, VI. La Conversation Au Cercle, XI. Anniver- 
saries, XX. Jeux De Société. 

It is to be regretted that the book does not contain a vocabulary, 
for many teachers will have difficulty with a number of the “Ex- 
pressions Idiomatiques” and the “Gallicismes.” Many of these will 
not be in their dictionaries. Of course a vocabulary would increase 
the size of the book materially, for it is very wide—it does not take 
into consideration “word counts” and “word lists."—“Tant mieux” 
perhaps, for it is real French. In fact the entire book is in French. 

The list of “Anniversaries”—pp. 70-141—gives one a range from 
which to choose for every day in the year. 

The chapter on “Gallicismes”—103 of them—is well chosen. As 
indicated above, a vocabulary, or glossary for such difficult forms 
would be helpful. The suggestions for learning them are good. The 
same criticism holds for the 100 “Proverbes” in the following chapter. 

The 48 anecdotes are for the most part well chosen. It is not 
always easy for the American student to get the subtilties of French 
wit. 


There is however so much that any teacher might use—in fact 
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more than any one teacher will ever be able to use—that every teacher 
of French should own this book. 


Contes Comiques, by Macy and Passarelli. Follet Publishing Co.. 

Chicago, 1931. 

This is an unusually good collection of short selections, mostly of 
one or two pages in length. They are exceedingly well chosen. The 
humor is more than ordinarily comprehensible for the American high 
school pupil. 

The exercises are not too lengthy, and well varied. 


Six Farces D’Antan, by Marjorie Mullins, Follett Publishing Co., 

Chicago, 1932. 

These six old farces have been simplified and modernized to meet 
the needs of elementary classes. The four prose farces are short 
enough and simple enough to be used in high school classes. They are 
well adapted to presentation by French classes or clubs. The settings 
and costuming are easily arranged. 

One may wonder why the last two farces were not put into prose. 
It is so much more difficult for the pupils to understand and learn 
the verse. 

But who will want to ruin the pleasure of reading some five or 
six pages of a delightful farce by going over almost as many pages of 
exercises of all sorts? Of course there is no compulsion about it— 
one may skip the exercises. As a matter of fact the exercises in this 
book almost double its size! 

Both the above books are very attractively made and for teachers 
who wish to liven up the work are unconditionally recommended. 


Junior Classic Dictionaries. French-English and English French, by 
J. E. Wessely. Revised 1932 Edition. Spanish-English and Eng- 
lish Spanish by Wessely and Girones. Follett Publishing Co., 
Chicago, $1.00. 

For a small, handy dictionary both these books are very satisfac- 
tory. They are attractively bound. 


Cuentos Sencillos, by William Hanssler, The Bruce Publishing Co., 
$.50. 
“This collection of simple stories is intended to serve as a basis 
of oral work for students who have had about one term of Spanish.” 
(Introduction) This is a very good collection of short, snappy, 


“cuentos” with well arranged questions after each selection. As. 
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material to liven up the lesson this little book of 56 pages, plus vocab- 
ulary, is highly recommended. 


Series Lessons for Beginners in Spanish, (Revised Edition) by E. E. 
Brandon and D. Da Cruz. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. $.80. 

This book is a strictly Direct Method text, based on the Gouin 
Series. There are thirteen series each consisting of from five to eight 
lessons. At the end of each of these is a very brief summary of the 
grammar therein. For a teacher who is well equipped and who is 
capable of using Spanish freely this would be a good text. 

The book is poorly bound—the pages being merely stuck together 
at the back—in fact not bound at all. The pages come loose with the 
least use. 


Spanish, Book I and Book II. Friedman, Arjona and Carvajal. Scott, 

Foresman and Co. Book I, $1.92, Book II, $2.08. 

These two volumes are the Spanish books in the Language, Lit- 
erature and Life Series, similar to French, Book I and Book II. 

Each book contains all of the grammar and reading material for 
a year’s work. The material is so arranged that one may adapt the 
amount of material to the ability of the class. The reading objective 
of the Coleman Report is particularly stressed. 

Another striking feature of these books is the manner of treat- 
ment of the cultural material. There are twenty interleaves of four 
pages each, in each book, which give information concerning the his- 
tory, life, customs and traditions of the people. These are in English. 

In Book II there are four classics : Fortuna, Zaragtieta, E] Capitan 
Veneno, and La Navidad en las montafas. This is more than suf- 
ficient reading material for the average high school class. 

The books are attractively bound in red and gold. The illustra- 
tions, which are very numerous, are excellently done. 
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The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. K1nG 








MANAGING OUTSIDE READING 


_ PROBLEM of managing outside reading in the social 
studies is one that gives most teachers trouble. Its effective 
solution depends on several factors. Among them are: the types of 
books available in the library, the possibility of using the books in 
the classroom under the supervision of the teacher, the familiarity 
of the teacher with the books, the method of assigning and stimulating 
interest in reading, and finally the method of checking the reading. 

Books for supplementary work in the social studies may be con- 
veniently classified into two general types, those for intensive study 
and those for extensive reading. In the intensive group would come 
all the books used for adding information and enrichening the text 
such as topical accounts of social, economic, political, and diplomatic 
phases of history and source material. For each social studies course 
offered there should be a basic list of the most useful books in the 
field which should be duplicated in sufficient numbers to make each 
available to all pupils. Several recommended lists are available and 
further information will be sent to anyone interested. The extensive 
list would contain books which are read for pleasure and to get the 
atmosphere of a period such as historical novels, biographies, books 
of travel and other interesting material. The number of books in the 
library need not be great, but they should be carefully selected on the 
basis of their usefulness. Unless the library contains something more 
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than additional textbooks on the subject under study the pupils might 
as well confine most of their efforts to mastering one text. 

For the most effective guidance of the reading of pupils provisions 
should be made for keeping the books in the classroom at least part 
of the time. This makes the problem of assigning reading simpler, 
and it also makes it possible for the teacher to give individual atten- 
tion to the pupils in their selection of books. If supervised study or 
any of the laboratory techniques are to be employed the classroom 
library is indispensable. 

Unless the teacher herself has a genuine interest in reading and a 
familiarity with the books to which she assigns her pupils it is im- 
possible for her to make the reading program much more than busy- 
work. The social studies teacher should take stock of all the usable 
books in the library of her school, become acquainted with them, and 
determine the type of pupil for which they are suited. If certain 
periods and field seem to be neglected they should be gradually 
strengthened. 

In assigning outside reading the teacher is confronted with the 
problems of the kinds of reading, the amount, and how to assign it. 
Intensive readings should be assigned to supplement and not to 
duplicate the text. Some reading should illustrate varying interpre- 
tations, others should add information. Simple source material 
should be used to illustrate the historical method and give the flavor 
of the past. The capacity of the pupil should of course be considered. 
Interesting and wholesome extensive books should be offered to those 
pupils interested in reading for pleasure. The teacher should at least 
examine these before recommending them to pupils, especially if they 
are books of recent publication. 

It is not advisable in the average class to set any fixed minimum 
amount of reading which is required of all pupils. The pupils will 
differ so widely in capacity and interests that minimum requirements 
may be burdensome to one group and dull to another. Then too, 
minimum requirements tend to discourage incentive among those 
who would profit by wide reading. Extensive readings should never 
be required, but made as attractive as possible. 

In the beginning it is better to give specific references to pages in 
books assigned to supplement each topic. This allows pupils to 
consult them with a minimum of lost time. If possible the reading 
list should be mimeographed. However, it may be written on the 
blackboard or dictated. A list posted on the bulletin board is not 
very satisfactory. Later pupils may be sent to the books without the 
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page references. In assigning books for extensive reading a posted 
list will suffice, but a mimeographed list for each pupil is preferable. 
This latter type of reading may be motivated by reading interesting 
sections in class, relating some of the interesting features, or by 
having pupils who have read books tell about them. 

Checking the reading done by pupils presents to many teachers a 
perplexing problem. No satisfactory method that can be used uni- 
formly has been found, but the following have been used with 
varying degrees of success: 

First, the oral report. \Vhen a pupil makes a floor talk on an 
assigned topic it constitutes the best check on his reading. However, 
it is patent that each pupil cannot report on all his readings because 
of the lack of time. 

Second, the written report. A written report on an assigned topic 
is another good test, but it is also limited in its application. Some 
teachers require pupils to take notes on all readings, a very unwise 
practice since it places a penalty on extra work. Pupils will have 
time to read far more if freed from the deadening busy-work of 
indiscriminate note taking. 

Third, the written test. Some teachers give occasional tests on 
outside reading. This is very satisfactory if all pupils have read the 
same references. If they have not the questions must be so general 
that they fail to test. 

Fourth, the reading card. This should be used to summarize and 
to supplement the other methods. If there is a highly developed 
sense of honesty among the pupils this device can be relied upon, but 
it should never be the sole test. 

Fifth, the written report for extensive reading. A brief summary 
or synopsis of the book, a formal book review, a brief statement from 
the pupil telling whether he likes a book and why, or a copy of the 
scene in the book which was most interesting to him are some of the 
forms which this report may take. 

After all if the outside reading is made an integral part of the 
class work the teacher need not worry about ways of checking it. 
Part of this reading should be done in the classroom under the super- 
vision of the teacher where she can observe it rather than check it. 
During the discussion period it should not be considered as a foreign 
intruder lurking in the background, but as a part of the regular class 
work. It should be so well blended with the course that pupils cannot 
succeed without reading it and so well motivated that they will be 
eager to do it. 
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The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 





O SMALL part of the technique of learning consists of an- 
N alyzing given situations or problems, resolving them into their 
prime factors or reducing them to lowest terms for purposes of better 
understanding. This work of analysis is frequently by no means 
easy, and because of its difficulty many pupils are prone to avoid 
exertion by contenting themselves, not with carefully thought out 
generalizations, but with superficial, unweighed statements of in- 
definite nature—statements that do not carry with them the conviction 
that the subject under discussion is clearly understood. A very little 
probing will reveal how shallow is the real knowledge obtained even 
by some members of the class whose mentality is at least up to 
average. 

Of course all teachers want to remedy this frequent defect; but 
how is it to be done? 

Naturally, in the first place, if we, as teachers, are to look for this 
increased power of analysis on the part of our pupils, we must 
practise and exemplify it ourselves, through rigid self-discipline so 
constant that it finally becomes habitual. We cannot expect pupils 
to excel in these matters unless we lead the way. This means that 
in laying out our work we may not content ourselves with such state- 
ments as that we intend to teach the “main ideas” about, let us say, 
the topic of heat, or that we expect pupils to know the “fundamental 
principles” of heredity, or reproduction, or the weather, or anything 
else, unless we ourselves are prepared to state, best in a series of 
concise declarative sentences, just exactly what these “main ideas” or 
“fundamental principles” are. Further, we need to consider how 
many, and which ones, of the principles we enumerate shall serve 
as a minimum objective in our relatively elementary course; in other 
words, we must determine how deeply into the subject we can rightly 
expect our pupils to go, and into how much detail. We must in the 
same way decide upon the scientific terms we shall require them to 
master as permanent additions to their vocabulary, and be ready our- 
selves to give for every one of these terms a clear-cut, adequate 
definition, together with illustrations of proper use. 

Thus prepared, in advance, a teacher is in position to assign the 
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lesson in such a form as to lead pupils to discover the desired prin- 
ciples and acquire the proper understandings. Guidance may be 
given by casting this assignment in the form of problem questions 
to be answered through readings, observations or similar tasks, and 
the words to be mastered can be listed, pronounced correctly when 
assigned, and mastery of them defined as including (1) pronunciation, 
(2) spelling, (3) definition, and (4) use. It may be that the reading 
includes a series of illustrations, in which case pupils may be directed 
to look especially for the point common to all, which led to their 
being cited. Further, pupils can be made to see that most “thought” 
questions, and this type should constitute the great majority asked, 
require breaking up into their simpler elements. 

For example, the comparing of two things consists of several 
steps. First of all, it means giving (1) resemblances, and (2) dif- 
ferences. It also includes a weighing of these resemblances and 
differences to determine which of each class are really significant and 
which are incidental or accidental. This, in turn, frequently depends 
on what basis comparison is made, and for what purpose. Finally, 
after (1) the basis has been chosen, (2) the significant details selected 
and (3) classified as differences or resemblances, there still remains 
the question as to (4) framing the best form of presentation to bring 
out clearly the desired comparison. 

A device, doubtless familiar enough, which the writer has found 
particularly effective, is to list in a single column the resemblances 
and in two opposed columns the differences, as in the following 
example: 

CoMPARISON OF GRASSHOPPER AND BUTTERFLY 
Resemblances Differences 





3oth have: 


! 

Bilateral symmetry Butterfly | Grasshopper 
Chitinous exoskeleton Wings not folded | Wings fan-folded 
3 pairs of jointed legs Wings scaled : Wings not scaled 
3 main body divisions | Mouth parts sucking | Mouth parts biting 
Tracheal breathing | Metamorphosis Metamorphosis 
Compound eyes complete incomplete 

etc. etc. ete. 





The purpose of such tabular comparisons is to eliminate every- 
thing irrelevant and to bring what is relevant into the clearest juxta- 
position. It is surprising how frequently this type of tabulation 
proves useful and how greatly it aids in clarifying thought. Nat- 
urally, though such comparisons may often be made by the teacher as 
examples, or may be worked out upon the blackboard through class 
discussion in which the teacher leads, the ultimate goal is to lead 
pupils to gain both the capacity and the habit of making them by 
themselves. 
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Still another aid to the development of keen analysis is the 
teacher’s use of questions in class. A good questioner has to have, 
in this connection, something of the method of a district attorney 
cross-questioning a witness, in not being satisfied with evasive or 
indefinite answers, but instead following each question with another, 
not for the purpose of confusing, but rather of forcing the pupil 
either to admit ignorance or else to rest his answer on a foundation 
that he can defend—‘“coming down to brass tacks,” to use a familiar 
colloquialism. Such a procedure forces a pupil to think, if he would 
stand his ground. When this is conducted by the teacher in a spirited 
manner entirely free from brow-beating or cynicism, both the pupil 
and the whole class often get keenly interested, viewing it almost in 
the light of a friendly battle of wits. A variant of this process is 
for the teacher to assume entire lack of understanding of the matter 
in hand and to insist that the pupil convince him to his satisfaction. 
At other times, in order to bring out a significant fact or relationship, 
a teacher may ask “leading” questions, using familiar, concrete illus- 
trations until the point is recognized. 

As all these methods naturally take time, it may be objected that 
if such exercise is repeated often enough to do any good in habit- 
forming too little content will be covered, and the textbook, or the 
syllabus, will not be “finished” in the allotted time. If this be so, let 
us by all means forget the syllabus! Our task is not to teach the 
whole of science, or of any other subject, but to develop young people 
through whatever science or that other subject has to offer as a 
medium for their development. It is far better to turn out classes of 
individuals capable of grasping problems intelligently and of reason- 
ing sensibly about them than to send them forth incapable of doing 
this and yet with a memory stored with every fact in the textbook. 
What the world needs is people who will habitually observe and 
think to reasonable conclusions; it has little place for walking en- 
cyclopedias. 

It is hard for some teachers, especially those fresh from college 
halls, to visualize their work in other terms than those of subject, 
nor do the ordinary curriculum divisions as laid down in our schools 
today help them to do so; but those who have worked long in the 
education field know better. It may be that in time we shall so alter 
our course designations, and our type of reports to the homes, that 
they will tell with greater truth what the real objectives of secondary 
education in science, as in other fields, are, and will give major 
attention, as such records should do in all fairness, to charting each 
pupil’s personal progress in all-round development. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
N. C. ACADEMY OF SCIENCE Essay CONTEST 
I HE Hicu School Science Committee of the North Carolina Acad- 


emy of Science announces the following detailed regulations govern- 
ing the Science Essay Contest for the year 1933. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE SCIENCE Essay CONTEST 
The prize, a silver loving cup, for the year 1933 is offered for the 
best essay submitted to the Academy by a bona fide white high school 
student upon a subject selected by himself in the field of Biology, 
3otany, Zoology, or Geography. 

It is not necessary that a student be registered in the subject in 
order to compete in this contest. 

Essays shall be limited to a maximum of 2500 words, and shall be 
submitted in typewriting on one side of bond paper 8% x 11 inches. 

A title page, carrying the subject, the writer’s name, the name of 
the school, the class to which the writer belongs, the courses taken in 
science, and the principal’s certification noted below shall accompany 
the essay. 

Students may receive aid from instructors only in securing mate- 
rials. The composition shall be wholly that of the competitor, and 
shall be so certified by the principal of the school. Careful avoidance 
of similarity of diction to authors consulted, and minimal quotations 
will be advantageous. 

In case more than three students from a given high school wish 
to submit essays, the school authorities are asked to select the three 
that rank highest and to submit them. 

In submitting essays it is understood that school officials agree to 
permit the presentation of the prize at the Commencement Exercise 
by a member of the Academy and at the Academy’s expense ; the time 
allotted for such presentation should be 3-5 minutes. 

Essays must be in the hands of the secretary of the Academy, 
H. R. Totten, Chapel Hill, N. C., by April 1, 1933. The judges will 
be selected by the High School Science Committee of the Academy. 
The winner of the prize will be announced at the Annual Meeting of 
the Academy which will be held about May 1. 

Winners of Prizes: 1927, Hilda Cook, Sunderland School, Con- 
cord; 1928, Henry E. Biggs, Greensboro ; 1929, Lila Aaron, Lexing- 
ton; 1930, Calhoun Pruitt, Monroe; 1931, W. B. Davis, Greensboro ; 
1932, Frances K. Foust, Greensboro.—H. R. Totten, Secretary, 
North Carolina Academy of Science. 
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The English Column 
Conducted by P. C. Farrar 


Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 
i of English will be welcomed. | 
4 ee Fe LJ 


THE CRITICISM OF COMPOSITIONS 


(Continued from the January issue) 





THe TEACHER'S CRITICISM 

HE compositions should now be handed to the teacher. The 
T readings and criticisms which they have already received should 
not be allowed to take the place of careful reading by the teacher, 
unless he is required to teach so many pupils that it is impossible for 
him to read as many compositions as the pupils should write. In 
schools where such an unfortunate situation exists—that is, where 
the English teacher is held responsible for the work of nearly two 
hundred pupils or more—schemes for having committees of the 
better pupils criticize and rate themes have been tried out with vary- 
ing degrees of success. If such a plan is used, the teacher must have 
it under the most careful and constant supervision and in any case 
must read the great majority of the compositions handed in. 

The practice of teachers in criticizing compositions varies greatly. 
On the one hand we find those who give as little suggestion as pos- 
sible to the pupil—nothing more, in fact, than an occasional under- 
lining or an occasional question mark in the margin. Their purpose 
is to make the pupil find out and correct what is wrong. At the other 
extreme are teachers who write out detailed comments and even cor- 
rections for nearly everything that is wrong in the composition. Both 
of these methods, it seems to me, should be condemned. If the work 
of the critic is to be effective, it should give the pupil as much help 
as he needs and no more. It should do nothing for him that he can 
do himself, but it should not leave him bewildered and floundering in 
the dark. Moreover, as the teacher has very little time to give to 
each composition, he cannot afford to write out comments at length, 
but should make reasonable use of intelligible abbreviations or sym- 
bols. Some teachers and some textbooks use far too many abbrevia- 
tions. Every English department should agree on a few symbols 
which will be used by every teacher. The more nearly self-explan- 
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atory they are, the better. Most of the following are used in many 
high schools throughout the country. 


Ant.—antecedent wrong or doubtful. 
BB—baby blunder—sentences run together. 
C.—lack of coherence. 

Cap.—use capital letter. 

Cl.—not clear. 

Gr.—mistake in grammar. 
K.—Awkward or clumsy expression. 
l.c.—lower case; use small letter. 
N.S.—begin new sentence. 
P.—punctuation. 

Rep.—repetition of words or structure. 
Rew.—rewrite. 

Sent.—not a sentence. 

Sp.—spelling incorrect. 

Sub.—make subordinate. 

T.—wrong tense. 

U.—lack of unity. 

Wd.—wrong word, or word misused. 
( )—Omit words circled. 
{—paragraph. 

A—insert. 


Most of the symbols just given indicate faults. But the teacher's 
criticism should not be limited to pointing out errors. He can point 
out what is good by a word or a phrase in the margin, and he can 
encourage or stimulate a pupil by an oral comment. If he uses the 
plan of rating suggested in the November Column, he can also reward 
good work by a high initial or content mark or by adding special 
credits for unusual merits. 

When the teacher returns compositions to the class, he should 
require all errors indicated to be corrected. If he requires them to 
be corrected then and there, he can be sure that the corrections are 
made, and he can save himself the trouble of handling all papers a 
second time. If he has indicated that a composition is to be rewritten, 
he should insist that the original be returned to him with the revised 
copy. Pupils should be required to keep for reference, in a folder 
or large envelope, all compositions written during a term. Aside 
from the moral effect of this practice in making the pupil regard his 
composition work as something really worth while, the plan enables 
the teacher to review a pupil’s entire work and show the pupil or 
his parents wherein he has or has not been improving. 
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Duke University Summer School 


Durham, HR. €. 


First Term: June 9 to July 20 
Second Term: July 21 to Aug. 31 


Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers carrying college credit. 


Courses leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
Courses leading to a distinctively professional 
degree, Master of Education, for college 


graduates with two or more years of teach- 
ing experience. 


Graduate work offered in the following depart- 
ments for the summer of 1933: 
Economics and Government, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, 
and Zoology. 


For bulletin, ready March 15, or for other 
information, address 


Holland Holton, Director of Summer School 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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What we have accomplished for others, 
we can do for you. The success of a school 
band depends entirely on how it is organ- 
ized. Properly organized, it will be the 
pride of the school and the community. 
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Pittsboro School 
Enjoys North Carolina Book 


The Pittsboro school purchased twenty copies of “Dis- 
covering North Carolina,” by Nellie M. Rowe, Librarian 
of the Greensboro Public Library. The purchase was 


made for the Elementary school library but since they 
have come we find them to be of use to the entire school. 
The entire senior class has read the book. A true-false 
test was given the seniors, just for fun, to see how well 
they had mastered the contents of the book, and it was 
found that each senior had broadened his or her knowl- 
edge of North Carolina. 

After the members of the senior class had completed 
reading the books they were placed in the seventh grade 
library and great interest is being shown by the seventh 
graders as they read this excellent book. Interest in the 
book is not confined just to the students of the school but 
several faculty members have read the book and found 
it to be of unusual interest. Several patrons of the school 
have sent in requests to be allowed to read the book after 
the students in the seventh grade have completed their 
study of it. 

To read the book means to broaden your conception 
and knowledge of the “Old North State.” 


J. S. Waters, Principal of Pittsboro Schools. 


This letter is typical of comments being made on this book. 
For further information or examination copy write to 


M@ The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill 





